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volume. The book is suggestive; the comments on the shifting 
authorities invoked by the theologians are just and pointed. The 
crucial aspects of unsettled problems are faced and stated honestly. 

Ernest L. Talbert. 
University College, 

University of Chicago. 

Les formes SISmentaires de la vie religieuse; (Le systlme totemique en 

Australie). Par Emile Durkheim. Paris, Felix Alcan, 191 2. — 

pp. 647 + a map. 

The present study, avowedly a sociological rather than an anthro- 
pological and historical one, is an important contribution to the litera- 
ture dealing with the interpretation of primitive religious phenomena. 
Its object is to determine the elementary forms of religious ideas and 
practices through the study of a definite primitive religious system. 
The beliefs and practices of the natives of Australia constitute the 
material chosen for the study. A secondary problem in the research 
is that of the genesis of the fundamental categories of thought,. which, 
the author believes, are religious and hence social in origin. 

He first criticises various conceptions of the origin of religion. For 
instance, it does not grow out of a sense of the supernatural, because 
this idea cannot be held to be primitive. Neither can the idea of 
deities be regarded as basic, for there are atheistic religions and in 
those recognizing gods there are rites which do not imply any idea of 
divinity. 

The author develops his own conception by first distinguishing 
between beliefs and rites. The primary character of religious beliefs 
is their tendency to see in the world a bipartite division of existence 
into things sacred and profane. This, he holds, is the first criterion 
of religious ideas. " Religious beliefs are representations which express 
the nature of sacred things and the relations they sustain either with 
one another or with the profane things, while the rites are the rules of 
conduct which indicate how man ought to bear himself in relation to 
the sacred objects." He makes the further point here that the sacred 
is not to be regarded as distinct from the profane merely in degree. 
The difference is one of nature. The two classes of objects to the 
primitive mind form two worlds, different in essence and mutually 
incompatible. The problem of the book is to determine the origin of 
this fundamental dualism in human thinking. In passing, he remarks 
that religion is to be distinguished from magic in that the former is 
social, a matter in which the collective life manifests itself, while magic 
is individualistic and the expression of private interests. 
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Thus he leads up to his definition of religion as " a compact system of 
beliefs and practices relative to sacred things which serve to bind 
together into a single moral community all those who share these 
beliefs." The social element he regards as quite as important as the 
distinction of objects into sacred and profane. " Religion is essentially 
a collective affair." 

Then follows an acute criticism of animism and naturism as the 
most primitive forms of religion. The dream cannot explain the origin 
of the idea of the soul; cults of the dead are certainly not primitive, 
nor is the anthropomorphic view of nature primary. Naturism is 
unable to explain the distinction of things into the two classes men- 
tioned above. 

Totemism is, however, a truly primitive type of belief. In this 
study he purposely confines himself to an analysis of Australian 
totemism as a sufficiently large and complex field, being free, however, 
to draw upon material relating to the American Indians for illustra- 
tions confirming his position. On the whole, he shows by his references 
that he is quite familiar with American ethnological studies. 

His discussion of totemism- takes up its relation to the name of the 
clan, the manner in which it is acquired ; the totems of phratries and 
of inter-marrying classes; the totem as an emblem and the different 
methods of representing the totem in drawing, carving, and tattooing; 
the sacred character of the totemic animals and plants; the prohibition 
upon eating them; the greater degree of the sanctity of the emblem 
than of the totemic plant or animal; man's supposed descent from 
the totemic object; the classifications of objects into clans, phratries, 
and classes; the religious significance of these classifications; the cos- 
mological system based on totemism; and finally individual and sex 
totems. 

He next discusses various theories of the origin of totemistic ideas, 
criticising those which presuppose antecedent religious beliefs, such 
as cults of ancestors or of nature; also the theories of Frazer, Boas 
and others who regard collective totemism as derived from an indi- 
vidual form, and the recent theory of Frazer that it is conceptual and 
definitely related to certain localities, and the theory of Lang that it is 
merely a matter of names. All of these theories he regards as depen- 
dent upon the postulate of antecedent religious beliefs. 

The author's own theory is that totemism is an expression of the 
truly primitive notion of the world as pervaded by an impersonal 
force, to some extent mechanical, but having also something of moral 
significance. He refers to the wakonda of the Sioux, orenda of the 
Iroquois, the mana of the Melanesians, and points out the relation of 
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these notions to the totemistic beliefs and practices found among the 
Arunta of Australia. The notion of the impersonal force is, he holds, 
logically prior to all ideas of mythical personalities, and is moreover not 
only the beginning of the concept of religious force, but is also the 
prototype of the notion of force in general. He further shows by an 
extensive array of evidence that the social group is the medium in 
which this idea develops and acquires its religious meaning. Primitive 
Australian society oscillates between periods of dispersion and con- 
centration, and the development of social feelings depends on the 
periods when the tribe congregates. In these times also religious 
ideas have their origin. The collective life of the tribe is conceived 
in terms of the totem. 

Religion is thus not a product of fear; it is rather an expression of 
a primitive idealism, which is a general characteristic of the collective 
mental life of the group. 

The author next analyzes Australian ideas of the soul, of spirits, 
and of gods, showing, as he believes, that they depend on the totemic 
notions which symbolize in various ways the primitive idea of an 
impersonal potency. 

Religious rites are then taken up; first those relating to taboo and 
then those of sacrifice. With reference to both, the underlying idea 
is that of dealing with the impersonal force in such ways as to avoid 
injury and to profit as much as possible by it. In sacrifices of the 
oblation type, for example, the superior spirits, while rendering human 
life possible, also depend upon the worshipful rites of men for their 
own continued existence. Mimetic, representative, and piacular rites 
are also discussed. 

To the reviewer, this exhaustive study is very suggestive and very 
fundamental to the understanding of the beginnings of religion. He 
has himself already pointed out the basic importance of the notion of 
impersonal power and of the medium of the social group as a means of 
generating the religious idea. 1 To quote finally from Durkheim: 
"The two poles of the religious life correspond to the two opposing 
conditions found in all social life. There is between the sacred pomp 
and sacred day of humiliation the same contrast which exists between 
conditions of social well-being and depression. 

"The fundamental process is always the same, only circumstances 
color it differently. In a word, the unity and the diversity of social 
life produces at the same time the unity and the diversity of sacred 
beings and of sacred things." 

In conclusion the author generalizes as to the broad social- meaning 

1 Cf . The Development of Religion, 1910. 
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of his discussion. As all religion is a cosmology, we must not think 
to analyze religious thought without encountering in our pathway the 
notions which rule logical thought, — notions of time, of space, of 
classification, of force, of causality, and of personality. The author 
shows how these ideas are born in religion and in what social causes 
they result. The sociology of religion thus brings an important 
contribution to the theory of knowledge. 

Irving King. 
State University of Iowa. 

Questions of the Day in Philosophy and Psychology. By Herbert 

Leslie Stewart. New York, Longmans, Green, and Company; 

London, Edward Arnold, 191 2. — pp. ix, 284. 

This volume is composed of nine more or less connected essays 
which were originally delivered, in a less expanded form, as popular 
lectures at the Queen's University of Belfast in the winter of 1910-11. 
The essays are connected by the author's interest in psychology rather 
than by a definitely worked out philosophical theory. Mr. Stewart's 
point of view both in ethics and in theory of knowledge might be 
described, perhaps, as rational intuitionism, but this is nowhere 
described in sufficient detail to make criticism possible. 

The first essay, entitled "The Reform in Psychology," is on a 
subject which has practically ceased to be discussed in America, viz., 
the independence of psychology from metaphysics. Mr. Stewart is 
not attempting logically to define the subject matter and standpoint 
of psychology; he is vindicating merely its right to experiment, to 
correlate psychoses and neuroses, to examine abnormal mental states 
and to compare the human and animal mind, or the child and the 
adult mind, without entering into a metaphysical discussion of the 
soul. He has a lofty enthusiasm for his science and a firm belief in it. 
" It is scarcely too much to say that, so far as the science of education 
and the science of society are really progressive and illuminating 
studies, it is psychology that has given them birth" (p. 2). One can 
only hope that the progress of psychology in Great Britain may not 
dampen this ardor. 

The two essays following deal with the sub-conscious, the first by 
way of exposition and discussion, the second by applying it to the 
explanation of genius. The author adopts the hypothesis in a moder- 
ate form. That is, he accepts the reality of the sub-conscious in 
certain cases; he thinks that it may be found in some normal persons; 
but he rejects the belief in an entire discontinuity of personalities. 
The example of genius which Mr. Stewart mainly discusses is the 



